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The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
GRACE TOPPLETON’S STORY. 


M* mother had the reputation of being a 

skilful person in sidf™ffess, or in any 
emergency. She devoted herself earnestly to 
the restoration of Grace. I could not help 
looking at her, alarmed as I was, while she 
lay pale and beautiful on the sofa. Captain 





Portman manifested a deep interest in the 
sufferer, though he knew that she belonged 
to the family of my persecutor, for the male 
members of which he had strongly expressed 
his contempt and disgust. 

I tried again to devise some explanation of 
the singular visit of Grace at our house, and 
of the violent emotion which agitated her. 
Although I knew that her father was indulgent 
to her, I was afraid that everything was not 
pleasant at home. I had seen her brother strike 
her a severe blow, and had heard him talk to 
her in the most violent manner. If he would 
behave thus brutally to her in the presence of 
others, what would he not do in the privacy of 
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his own home? Grace was a true maiden, 
‘ conscientious, and with the highest views of 
truth and duty. 

It was not difficult to believe, therefore, that 
some trouble had occurred in the family of the 
great man of Middleport, and that poor Grace 
had fled from her home in fear of personal vior 
lence. I began to flatter myself, in view of the 
fact that she had fied to me for protection, and 
to fancy myself already a first-class knight- 
errant. I had all along rejoiced in the belief 
that she regarded me with favor and kindness; 
but this last act of.confidence crowned all my 
hopes. While I Was thinking what I should 
do for her, how I should shield her from the 
wrath of her powerful friends, she opened her 
eyes. 

My mother continued her benevolent min- 
istrations until Grace was wholly restored. 
Probably she was in the habit of fainting; at 
any rate, she came out of the swoon with a 
facility which astonished me, and led me to 
the conclusion that fainting was not the most 
serious thing in the world, as I had supposed 
when I saw the fair patient silent and motion- 
less on the sofa. She seemed to gather up her 
1aculties almost as suddenly as she had been 
deprived of their use. 

“Mr. Wolf, I came to see you,” said she, 
after she was able to speak. ‘I am‘sorry I 
fainted; but I have not felt well to-day.” 

* Rest yourself, Miss Toppleton,” interposed 
my mother. ‘ Don’t try to talk much yet.” 

**T feel much better now, and I shall do very 
well. Iam much obliged to you, Mrs. Penni- 
man, for your kindness.” 

“QO, not a bit!” exclaimed my mother. 

‘** But I must do the errand which brought 
me here, and go home,” said Grace, rising 
from the sofa. 

Don’t get up yet, Miss Toppleton; sit 
still,” added my mother, gently compelling 
her to resume her place on the sofa. 

‘I feel quite well now. I always faint when 
anything disturbs me. Mr. Wolf, I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 7 

“* Well, I think I will go,” said Captain Port- 
man. 

‘Not yet, if you please, sir,” interposed 
Grace. ‘‘ What I have to say concerns you 
also. My father and my brother will be ter- 
ribly incensed against me if they know that 
I have been here.” 

‘* They shall not know it from any of us,” I 
replied. 

‘*I am sorry that my brother hates you, 
Mr. Wolf, and sorry that my father indulges 

all his whims, My mother and I think that 
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they do very wrong; but we can’t help it. 
Just before I came away from the house | 
heard them talking together about the. gen. 
tleman who put my brother out of the train 
at the time his leg was broken. That was 
you, sir, I believe?” 

Captain Portman bowed in acknowledgment 
of the fact. 

“They were talking about arresting you, sir, 
and taking you before the court for an assault 
upon Tommy.” 

The stout gentleman smiled, as though it 
were not.a very serious matter. 

‘¢ But I don’t think I should have come here 
if this had been all,” continued Grace. “My 
brother saw and recognized you in the street, 
sir.” 

* Very likely,” nodded Captain Portman. 

‘* Dear me, I must hurry on with my story, 
or I shall be too late to do any good!” ex- 
claimed the fair visitor. ‘ Well, my brother 
is determined that you shall be-arrestedy too, 
Mr. Wolf. He insists that you were concerned 
in the assault. They have gone to find an 
officer now. Tommy says he shall prevent 
you from running that steamboat this after- 
noon, and perhaps for a week; and this is 
really what my brother wants to do, so far as 
you are concerned, Mr. Wolf.” 

Was this all? And Miss Grace had not been 
driven from her home by the persecution of 
her father and brother! Tommy had not even 
struck hermgain! I was really glad, when I 
came to think of it, that the matter was no 
worse. If I had no opportunity to do desper- 
ate deeds in the service of my beautiful friend, 
I had the consolation of knowing that there 
was no occasion for any. I was happy to real- 
ize that peace reigned in the great mansion. 

When my anxiety for Grace would permit 
me to think of myself, I appreciated the obli- 
gation under which she had placed me by this 
timely warning. I was willing to be arrested 
for my agency in expelling Tommy from the 
train, for, being entirely innocent, I could afford 
to face my accusers. 

“‘ Now, what will you do, Mr. Wolf?” asked 
Grace, beginning to be much agitated again. 

‘¢ First, I shall be under everlasting obliga- 
tions to you for your kindness in taking all 
this trouble on my account,” I replied. 

‘Never mind that, Mr, Wolf,” said she, 
blushing. ‘I.jjmow you had nothing to do 
with injuring my brother, and I do not want 
you to suffer for it, or to have your steamboat 
stopped for nothing. The constable and Tom- 
my are going to wait for you at the corner of 
the street,” she added, indicating the. place 
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where I was to be captured. 
some other way.” 

«J will, Miss Grace.” 

“And I will go and throw myself into the 
hands of the Philistines at once,” added Cap- 
tain Portman, laughing. 

“] suppose they can’t hurt you, sir,” said 
Grace. 

“Well, I am certainly guilty of the offence 
" charged upon me,” replied Captain Portman. 
“J will not now pretend to justify it, though 
your brother was very unreasonable, and de- 
tained me, as well as a crowd of others, with- 
out the slightest excuse for doing so. The act 
was done in the anger and excitement of the 
moment, and I shall cheerfully submit to 
the penalty of the law, as a good citizen 
should do.” 

Ithanked Miss Grace again for her interest 
inme, and for the trouble she had taken on 
myaccount. What she had done was no trivial 
thing to her, as her fainting fully proved, and 
Icould not but be proud of the devotion she had 
exhibited in my cause. She took her leave; 
and, after she had been gone a few minutes, 
Captain Porttnan départed. 

Tommy’s plan included me in the arrest for 
an assault upon him; but this was only a con- 
spiracy to injure the steamboat line on the 
other side of the lake. I deemed it my duty 
to defeat this little scheme, in the interests of 
my employers. I ate my dinner hastily, and 
then left the house by the back door, making 
my way to the lake, where I had left my skiff, 
bya roundabout course. I pulled across, and, 
as I went on board of the Ucayga, I hoped the 
constable who was waiting for me would have 
a good time. 

I was not quite sure that Grace had not 
made a mistake, so far as I was to be con- 
nected with the arrest. She might have mis- 
understood the conversation she had heard; 
for I could hardly believe it possible that 
Major Toppleton intended to have me arrest- 
ed. Everybody knew that I had had no hand in 
putting Tommy out of the cat. No one had 
ever asserted such a thing. But they could 
afirm that I was in ‘company with Captain 
Portman at the time, and that I had instigated 
him todo the deed. Of course this was non- 
sense; but it might be a sufficient pretence to 
detain me long enough for the Ucayga to lose 
her afternoon trip. The watning I had re- 
ceived induced me to prepare for the future, 
and I instructed the mate to run the boat 
through, if at any time I should be absent 
when it was time to start. 

I went into the engine-room, and told my 


“You must go 
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father what had transpired during my absence. 
He listened to me, and seemed to be much an- , 
noyed by my story; for it looked like the first 
of the petty trials to which we were to be sub- 
jected, in accordance with Tommy’s threats. 
While I was thus employed, Waddie Wimple- 
ton appeared, excited and anxious under the 
defeat we had that day sustained. 

“Tam sorry your father did not come down 
this morning,” said I, after he had expressed 
his dissatisfaction again at the movement of 
Major Toppleton. 

** Why?” asked Waddie, hopefully. 

** Because I have a plan to propose to him.” 

** Can’t you propose it to me?” said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I am the president of the Steamboat 
Company.” 

“*T know you are; but I did not think you 
would be willing to take a step so decided as 
the one I shall propose without the advice and 
consent of your father.” 

** Let me hear what it is, and then I can tell 
you whether I will or not.” 

“Come up to my state-room, then, and I 
will show you all the figures. If I mistake 
not, we can do a big thing, even before the 
keel of the Hitaca is laid down.” 

‘*T have been thinking a good deal about our 
affairs to-day, Wolf,” said Waddie, as we went 
upon the hurricane deck. ‘I have tried to 
feel kindly towards the folks ‘on the other side. 
It’s hard work, and I’m not up to it yet — by 
the great horn spoon I’m not!” 

‘You must not try to overdo the matter,” 
I replied, pleased with his enthusiasm. 

‘They are endeavoring to injure us all they 
can. If Major Toppleton had not prevented 
his boat from coming to Centreport this morn- 
ing, it would have been easier to feel right 
towards him.” 

**You need not feel unkindly towards him 
on that account. Major Toppleton, as an in- 
dividual, is one affair; his railroad and steam- 
boat line is quite another. A fair competition is 
all right. We will not say a word, ordo a thing, 
against the major or his son, personally; but 
we must do the best we can for the success of 
our line. We are in duty bound to do it, as 
much for the public good as our own. If we 
lessen the time between Hitaca and Ucayga by 
an hour, so far we confer a benefit upon the 
travelling community. We need have no ill 
will towards any person. If the major and 
his son need our help, our kind words, let 
them be given. We will not say anything to 
injure their line; but we will do the best we 
can to build up our own.” 

““ But we don’t shorten the time between 
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Hitaca and Ucayga by an hour, or even a 
minute,” said Waddie. 


**Perhaps we shall. Sit down, and I will 


show you the figures,” I replied, as I took my 
programme from the desk. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OUR NEXT MOVE. 


HAD written out a plan for the running of 

the Ucayga an entire day. I had studied it 
out very carefully, and made all the allowances 
I deemed necessary. The basis of our antici- 
pated success was the fact that our boat would 
make sixteen miles an hour, while the old 
steamers were good for only ten, or, when 
crowded, for twelve, at the most. Waddie 
looked at my time table; but he did not ex- 
hibit any enthusiasm, and I concluded that he 
did not understand it. 

“What do you think of it?” I inquired, 
somewhat amused by the puzzled expression 
on his face. 

‘*T dare say it is first rate; but I don’t ex- 
actly know what all these figures mean. | I see 
Hitaca on the paper, but of course you don’t 
mean to go up there.” 

‘¢That’s just what I mean,” I replied. 

**Go to Hitaca!” exclaimed Waddie. 

“ Certainly — go to Hitaca.” 

** But my father promised the people of Cen- 
treport and Ruoara that they should have two 
boats a day to Ucayga, and if you go up to the 
head of the lake, you can’t possibly make two 
trips a day from there.” 

“That's very true; nevertheless, we will go 
to Hitaca once every day, and still make the 
two trips, as your father promised.” : 

**T don’t understand it,” answered Waddie, 
hitching about in his chair. 

“T'll tell you about it. 
port now.” 

“‘That’s so; and I am willing to make oath 
of that,” laughed the president ofthe Steam- 
boat Company. ; 

“ Good! We will begin here, then,” I added, 
pointing to the name of the place on my time 
table. ‘* We leave here at two-thirty, and ar- 
rive at Ucayga so as to start from there at 
four.” 

Just so; that is the programme now.” 

‘* We follow the present arrangement in all 
respects, but with a little addition. We reach 
Centreport at five twenty-five this afternoon.” 

“‘T understand all that,” said Waddie, rather 
impatiently. 

‘* From that point we strike out a new track. 


We are in Centre- 
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Instead of remaining at Centreport over night, 
we continue right on to Hitaca, stopping on 
the way at Gulfport, Priam, Port Gunga, and 
Southport. We shall be in Hitaca at seven. 
thirty, about an hour ahead of the railroad 
line.” 

‘¢ That will give us a share of the through 
passengers,” ‘added Waddie, as he began to 
comprehend the nature of my plan. “But | 
don’t see how —” 

* Hold on a minute, Mr. President,” I inter- 
posed. ‘‘ You agree that my method is all 
right so far?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* We beat the other line on the through run 
by about an hour.” 

** That’s true.” . 

‘‘Then we shall take all, or nearly all, the 
through passengers on the afternoon trip up; 
for none of them will want to waste an hour 
on the passage. Besides,,we give them a per- 
fect palace of a boat, compared with the old 
steamers.” 

“*Q, we shall take them all!” exclaimed 
Waddie. ‘‘ There will be no changing, while 
the railroad line must change twice.” 

“ Still further,” I continued. ‘ There is a 
train for the south which leaves Hitaca at eight 
in the evening. The old boats are always too 
late for it; we shall be in season. That.will 
help us again, for passengers going beyond 
Hitaca will not have to remain there over 
night.” 

‘* We shall have it all our own way,” said 
Waddie, rubbing his hands with delight. 

‘* More yet; we can have supper on board, 
and that will be another source of profit to the 
boat, and be an accommodation to the passen- 
gers, who in the old line have their supper at 
nine o’clock, after they get to the hotel.” 

‘It’s all plain enough so far. You will stay 
in Hitaca over night? ” 

‘Certainly; and now for the rest of the 
plan,” I continued, glancing at my ptogramme. 
“The old-line boat leaves Hitaca at quarter of 
six in the morning, so early as to be a very 
great annoyance to passengers. We will leave 
at half past six — three quarters of an hour 
later. We can have breakfast on board, which 
the old boats cannot for the want of the facili- 
ties. We shall touch at,all the intermediate 
ports, and arrive at Centreport by half past 
eight, or so as to leave at our usual time.” 

‘“‘That’s first rate!” exclaimed Waddie. 
“ You get this extra trip to Hitaca by running 
up at night and down in the morning.” 

‘Exactly so; but we can make only one 
through trip a day to Hitaca. We shall reach 
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Ucayga at ten in the forenoon, as we do now, 
and come right back on the return trip. We 
go from the head to the foot of the lake in 
three hours and a half, including stops. The 
railroad line does the same thing in four anda 
quarter.” 

“They beat us a quarter of an hour between 
Centreport and Ucayga, and we beat them an 
hour between Centreport and Hitaca, making 
a balance of three quarters of an hour in our 
favor.” 

“That tells the whole story, Waddie,” I 
replied. 

“But how about the other trip?” asked the 
presidegt, anxiously. 

“Until the Hitaca is built, we must submit 
to be beaten on that. We can’t go up to the 
head of the lake twice a day with one boat. 
We leave Ucayga at ten, but we come only to 
Centreport. In other words, we shall make 
one trip a day to Hitaca, and two to Centre- 
port, from the foot of the lake.” 

“That’s a good deal.” 

“So it is; and, by this new arrangement, 
we shall all have to work from about five 
o'clock in the morning till eight or nine in 
the evening.” 

“That will be rough on you.” 

“But we shall have to do it only till the 
other steamer is built. The boat will make a 
good deal of money. The old line charges 
two dollars a passenger for through tickets. 
We can afford to carry them for a dollar and 
a half.” , 

* But what shall be done about it? This is 
all talk.” 

“If your father were here, I think he would 
send the boat to Hitaca this very night,” I 
replied. 

“Then I will do so,” added the president, 
promptly. 

“If there is any blame, I will share it with 
you.” 

“Go ahead, Wolf! If you only beat the 
other line, my father will be satisfied. I shall 
g0 up to Hitaca with you.” 

“Twill have a state-room ready for you, if 
you wish to sleep on board.” 

“Thank you, Wolf.” 

“But we want some handbills, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to inform the public of the new ar- 
rangement. You can have them printed so 
that we can take them as we return, and have 
them ready to scatter all over Hitaca when we 
get there to-night.” 

“T will have them done.” 

I sat down at my desk, and wrote the follow- 
ing advertisement : — 
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TuHrouGH Line To UcayGa! 


The New and Splendid Steamer 


UCAYGA, 
CapTaIn WOLFERT PENNIMAN, 


Will leave Hitaca every day at 64 o’clock 
A. M. Touching at Southport, Port Gunga, 
Priam, Centreport, and Ruoara, and arriving 
at Ucayga in season to connect with trains 
East and West. Will leave Ucayga at 4 o’clock 
P. M., and arrive at Hitaca at 74 o’clock P. M. 


‘Fare, $1.50. 


W. WIMPLeETON, President. 


Waddie took this copy, ard hastened to the 
printing office with it. I was confident that 
this programme would carry consternation 
into the ranks of the old line. After Waddie 
had gone, I went down to see my father. I 
explained my plan to him, and told him that 
the boat would go through to Hitaca that night. 
He was a prudent man, and suggested some 
difficulties, nearly all of*-which I had consid- 
ered and provided for. Except at Middleport, 
the wharves were free to any who chose to use 
them, so that there was no trouble about the 
landings. Van Wolter was a pilot for the 
upper part of the lake. As the public gener- 
ally were to be benefited by the new line, we 
had no opposition to dread except from the 
Railroad Company. 

At half past two, the Ucayga left her wharf, 
and, as usual, arrived at the foot of the lake 
just before four o’clock. I had fully explained 
my purpose to the mate, and to all on board, 
that they might make their arrangements to be 
absent over night. The railroad passengers 
were already in waiting when we reached 
Ucayga, and the trains from the east and west 
were in sight. Our runners were duly in- 
structed to ‘‘ ring in” for through passengers, 
at a dollar and a half each, with the time 
nearly an hour less than by the railroad line. 

This was really the first day of the exciting 
competition. We had not yet unmasked our 
great battery, and the victory was still with the 
Lake Shore Railroad. I was not at all sur- 
prised to see Major Toppleton and Tommy 
among the passengers, as we landed. They 
had come up a second time that day to enjoy 
their triumph, and perhaps, also, to look out 
for the interests of their road. They were 
quite as pleasant as they had been in the 
morning, and both of them took the trouble 
to pay me another visit. 

* Well, Wolf, how goes it with the new and 
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splendid steamer?” asked the magnate of Mid- 
dleport. 

‘** First rate, sir.” 

** You don’t seem to have any through pas- 
sengers,” laughed he. 

“No, sir; none on this trip.” 

“That is very unfortunate for the new and 
splendid steamer,” he added, chuckling. 

* Yes, sir, it is rather bad; but we have to 
make the best of it. We hope to do better by 
and by.” 

“IT hope you will, for you seem to have 
plenty of room to spare.” 


“Yes, sir; rather more than we wish we 


had.” 

**T shall be obliged to have some new cars 
built, for we had about two hundred through 
passengers by this trip, and we could not seat 
them all in three cars.” 

“I wouldn’t have any built just fet, Major 
Toppleton,” I answered, pleasantly. 

‘** There will be more passengers before there 
are less. On our morning trip down, and our 
afternoon trip up, we. are always crowded,” 
chuckled the major. , 

‘*If you have more than you can accommo- 
date comfortably, we should be glad to take 
some of them.” 

“JT dare say you would, Wolf; but the fact 
of it is, you are so slow that people will not 
ride with you.” . 

‘*No use, Wolf,” interposed Tommy. “ You 
might as well hang up your fiddle. You can’t 
compete with the Lake Shore Railroad.” 

‘* We never say die. We intend to have our 
share of the business.” 

**Perhaps you do; but you won’t have it,” 
said Tommy, as the two trains came in, nearly 
at the same time. ‘ 

‘Steamer Ucayga; new boat! Through to 
Hitaca!” shouted our runners. ‘‘ No change 
from’ boat to cars! Magnificent steamer! Land 
you in Hitaca at half past seven, gentlemen! 
Fare only a dollar and a half!” 

Major Toppleton and Tommy looked aghast, 
and turned to me for an explanation. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


—— 


—— Tue use of artificial flowers was intro- 
duced into England by Philippa of Hainault, 
the beautiful wife of Edward III. She dis- 
carded the hideous head-gear then worn at the 
court, and in its place she and her ladies wore 
garlands of flowers. But this fashion of wear- 
ing flowers in the hair did not become general 
in France till 1367, and then Queen Philippa 
was in her grave. 





THE BROKEN VASE. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
BY L. A. B. C. 
[CONOLUDED.} 


LOOKED at Edith. Her face was crimson 

with mortified vanity. She could appre- 
ciate this reading, but she could never hope to 
attain such excellence. No one in the school 
had ever excelled Edith in her studies, and to 
find an equal, even a superior, in that pale, 
shabby girl! It was more than she could bear. 
She whispered to me, — 

“*Did you ever see such bold-faced impu- 
dence? I won’t come to school if she does — 
indeed I won’t!” 

‘¢ We won't take any notice of her,” I said, I 
am ashamed to remember. 

‘* We won’t let any of the rest of the scholars 
notice her either,” added the haughty girl, com- 
pressing her red lips into a determined pout. 

We heard the stranger girl tell Miss Jefferd, 
in a low, silvery voice, that her name was May 
Gannett; that she was fourteen, and was de- 
sirous of being fitted for a teacher. She in- 
dicated the extent of her scholarship in the 
various branches, which was quite remarkable 
for one so young. Edith had found a formi- 
dable rival. 

‘‘What school have you attended?” Miss 
Jefferd asked. 

‘“*My mother has been my teacher,” May 
Gannett repliet, “‘ until, last term, I was able to 
attend the city High School. Mother was once 
a teacher.” 

Miss Jefferd appointed her a member of all 
the first classes, and soon after she took her 
place with Edith and me in the arithmetic 
class. Edith moved away from her, and drew 
her skirts aside from contact with the neat, 
faded calico of May. Poor little May! Neat- 
ness was the only saving feature of her dress. 
Her shoes were sadly worn, and scarcely pro- 
tected her feet from the damp ground. Edith 
put out her pretty bronze boots beside May's 
ragged shoes, and adjusted her bracelets and 
rings with an air of supercilious pride. 

But May Gannett was ready with her recite- 
tion, clear, and lucid, and modest, and once 


‘performed an example in which Edith failed. 


That day Edith no longer confined her at- 
tentions to me, but bloomed out in the most 
charming exuberance of genial friendliness to 
all the old scholars, actually hugging and kiss- 
ing many of the girls that she scarcely noticed 
yesterday. They were all happy and delighted 
to be noticed by her; and no wonder that May 
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* 
Gannett stood among them unseen and for- 
gotten. ¥ 
She was a stranger, and all the girls fol- 
lowed Edith’s cue, and neglected her. It was 
tacitly understood that to notice May was to 
offend Edith; and as Edith talked about hav- 
ing a party, no one cared to offend her. 

May scarcely ever left the school-room at 
recess now, but pored over her books inces- 
santly. She never smiled: how could she, 
when no one smiled upon her? 

Two or three weeks had passed thus, when, 
one morning, Dr. Wiseacre appeared at the 
door, his bald head very rosy, holding in 
his hand a huge’ bouquet of green-house 
flowers, which he presented to Miss Jefferd, 
wishing her “‘many happy returns,” from 
which we inferred that it was her birthday. 
She was in a charming mood, and walked to 
her desk with her sharp nose hidden among 
the pinks and roses. Unlocking her desk, she 
produced an elegant vase, covered with gilt 
arabesque, filled it with water, and deposited 
the flowers in it. 

At noon she was engaged to dine with my 
aunt, and left her treasured nosegay upon the 
desk, after pronouncing the direst threats upon 
any miscreant who should have the audacity 
to touch that vase. 

Edith was drawing a map on the blackboard, 
near the teacher’s desk, for the afternoon les- 
son, and stopped a few minutes to finish it. 
By a singular chance, May Gannettalso stopped 
to finish her map drawing on a piece of paper. 
May and Edith were alone in the school-room. 
May went to the desk to take a book she had 
lent the teacher in the morning. Edith came 
to the desk to inhale thé fragrance of the flow- 
ers. She stepped upon a footstool, and leaned 
forward towards the boyquet. The footstool 
slipped, and the vase fell to the floor. May 
sprang forward, as if to save it, but too late. 

Edith was frightened, for she knew that the 
vase was a giftof Professor Wiseacre. Flushed 
and alarmed, with an instinct of secrecy she 
confronted May, who was carefully lifting the 
flowers from the floor, and said, haughtily, — 

“Well, Miss Bridget, I shall have you to 
thank for a good feruling this afternoon, since 
there is no one else to turn informer, and I 
know you will enjoy it.” 

“T never enjoy making others unhappy, and 
I never had the reputation of being an in- 
former,” May replied, with dignity. 

“Then I hope you will keep your mouth 
shut about this;” and Edith hurried home. 

Iwas there when Miss Jefferd arrived and 
fonnd the broken pieces of the vase on her 
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desk, and the flowers in a tin dish of water. 
Her anger was fearful. She was paler than 
ever, and demanded who had disobeyed het 
orders, and destroyed her property. 

Edith had staid away, purposely, no doubt. 

‘Who was first in the school-room?” 

I was first, and I stated that I found the vase 
in its present condition when I came in. 

‘“Who remained after school? May Gan- 
nett, you were drawing a map.” 

I looked round. May’s face was of marble 
whiteness. 

* Do you know anything about this?” 

“Ellen Leavitt came back after her Gram- 
mar,” said a voice. 

“Ellen, what do you know of this broken 
vase?” 

Ellen colored, and hesitated. 

“Speak the truth, and quickly too!” Miss 
Jefferd cried, seizing her ferule. 

“T—I—I—saw May Gannett picking up 
the pieces,” stammered Ellen, reluctantly. 

Accepting the natural conclusion for a fact, 
Miss Jefferd commanded May to come to the 
desk. Without word or question, she took her 
delicate hand, and inflicted upon it half a doz- 
en cruel blows. 

Just as May went forward to the desk, Edith 
had entered the school-room. She took her 
seat by me as this punishment was adminis* 
tered. She looked wonderingly on, and seemed 
to enjoy the scene. It was no uncommon 
event for Miss Jefferd to administer such chas- 
tisement. Then she whispered to me, — 

‘*So Miss Upstart has got her pride taken 
down. What has she done?” 

‘* Broken Miss Jefferd’s vase,” I replied; and 
I honestly believe there was not a scholar who 
doubted that she was the true offender. 

The ferule was already raised above the 
other tender hand, when a wild shriek rent 
theair. It was Edith. 

** Stop, stop, Miss Jefferd!” she cried, rushing 
towards her. ‘It was I who broke your vase! 
What have you done, you cruel, cruel creature?” 

Such a scene! Edith crying, and upbraid- 
ing Miss Jefferd, while May sank down ina 
chair, and then drooped like a broken lily into 
unconsciousness. Half the school were cry- 
ing. Edith raised May into her arms, and 
bathed her face; and when she revived, Edith 
hugged her, and kissed her, and cried, and 
kissed her poor wounded hand, and scolded 
Miss Jefferd, and told her she was no more fit 
to teach a school than a polar bear, —all of 
which Miss Jefferd magnanimously forgave, 
because “Miss Edith was evidently excited.” 

So, you see, as I told you, Edith had good — 
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impulses slumbering in her heart, only waiting, 
like the Sleeping Beauty, to be wakened into 
life and action. From this time she grew more 
gentle and sympathizing towards the poor; and 
I am obliged to confess that I was quite super- 
seded in Edith’s affections by May Gannett. 

What do you think of my story? 

**O, tell us more!” ‘* What became of May 
and Edith?” ‘‘ Did May become a teacher?” 
chorused my audience. 

“The story is already too long, and the 
editor will send it back with his politest. re- 
grets that there is no room for a sketch of such 
length.” 

** Well, tell us the rest of it.” 

There is little more to tell. One afternoon 
there was a charming surprise party at the yel- 
low cottage, superintended by Edith, that we 
might become acquainted with our new neigh- 
bors, Edith said to Mrs. Gannett, in such a 
sweet, cordial way that Mrs. Gannett’s. face 
lighted up with a beautiful smile. 

Alice — O, that was so sad! — was a poor, 
bed-ridden creature of seventeen, but so patient 
and cheerful that we all loved her.much. She 
was trying to help her mother sew; for their 
only means of support was making shirts. 
Edith had charged us all to bring our needles 
and thimbles, without telling us what for; and 
new she gave us the surprise of an invitation 
to make a “‘sewing bee,” and help make up 
the dozen shirts that Mrs. Gannett had just 
brought home. What a merry time we had! 
and how effectually Edith had torn down the 
barrier between the rich and the poor! 

There was to be a grand Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Cedarvale, and May received a for- 
mal invitation from the committee of arrange- 
ments to read the Declaration of Independence. 
Soon after a package was left for May at her 
door, containing a white muslin dress and 
bright blue ribbons; and, when she was 
standing before the Fourth of July audience, 
with the blue ribbons in her golden hair, and 
her clear voice reciting the noble passages of 
that sublime composition, we saw, for the first 
time, that May Gannett was beautiful. et 

Her modesty and her rare elocution won all 
hearts in Cedarvale; and, when the school was 
graded the next year, although May was only 
fifteen, she was appointed the teacher of the 
infant school, with a salary sufficient to sup- 
port her family in comfort. She taught in 
each of the schools, and afterwards married 
Edith’s brother, who was in college at the be- 
ginning of the narrative, although I ought not 
to mention this, as I was to relate only a story 
about girls. 
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SEA THINGS. 
SEALS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


A TIMID old citizen protested against the 

annexation of Mexican territory to our 
own because it was going to maturalize earth. 
quakes in the United States. If the same good 
soul is yet with us, he must have been seized 
with a chill at the purchase of Alaska, by 
which the mean temperature of the country 
has been so much reduced, and the price of 
coal set on the lookout for a rise, while seals, 
walruses, and reindeet arevadded, by a stroke 
of diplomacy, to our native animals. 

Students in natural history may now study 
the habits of sea-bears in our own waters, and 
not be obliged to visit foreign shores “ to see 
the (sea) elephant.” It would seem that some 
such result of our enlarged borders was already 
accomplished, the severity of the past winter 
having driven into our bays numerous speci- 
mens of the genus Pkoca, as it drove the great 
white owl into our woods. 

We have all seen the seal at Barnum’s; but 
Barnum’s is no more, and the poor sea-lion’s 
fat is all in the fire. But, while the seal of fate 
is set burning upon that seal, it is the fate of 
other seals to be set freezing on a cake of ice, 
to drift upon our coast. The ggeat, gray fel- 
lows, fat and sleek as Dutch burgomasters, 
came sailing down, without canvas or keel, 
looking about them with large liquid eyes, full 
of wonderfully human expression, and crawled 
up to bask in sunshine, on the rocks that make 
the storm-lashed wall of West Island, appar 
ently quite at home, as @if they held a deed of 
the premises, and could read against the name 
of .the dull-red rock the mystic [L. S.| and had 
taken possession accordingly. ~— 

Our visitor, the Calocephalus Vitulinus, which 
may be translated the hard-headed sea-callf, is 
five or six feet long; of a sort of gray, mixed 
color when dry; covered witly short, thick 
hair, that lies down, when wet, as smoothly 
as if anointed with the best of bear’s grease. 
He has no external ear, but hears every sound, 
above water or below, quicker than a hungry 
boy hears ‘‘dinner;” and, in fact, has a nice 
ear for music, though he does not sing, being 
endowed with a voice that is something like a 
phonetic cross between the groan of an op: 
pressed bagpipe and the bellow of a calf. 

He is a dexterous swimmer, his hind feet 
standing straight back, like the flukes of @ 
whale, and his: forward feet, or hands, set on 4 
short, stout arm, and clothed with the most 
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durable seal-skin mittens, acting as pectoral 
fins. His jaws are armed with ten front teeth, 
six above and four below, and behind with a 
set of fearful grinders, as. viewed from the 
stand-point of a herring, that is, the point of 
the canine teeth ; for our Vitulinus is a notable 
herring fisher, and can swim faster, dive deep- 
er, stay under longer, and come up with a dryer 
skin, than any other land-frequenting animal. 

When taken young, he is capable of being 
taught to come at your call, and to know his 
own name; and, even in his native state, you 
may whistle him up from the deep, to see what 
musical genius comes to offer him an enter- 
tainment. The wretch who has the heart to 
do it may then send a handful of shot into 
those beautiful eyes, with their soft, half-sad 
look of wonder and intelligence, and get for 
his pains a substantial skin, plentiful oil, and 
a very palatable flesh, from a carcass that 
usually sinks when shot with a ball. 

The hugest of the Phocida, or seal family, 
isthe sea-elephant (Cystophora proboscidea), 
that is said to range from twenty to thirty feet 
in length; an astonishing swimmer, so fleet 
that you can see him all along where he came 
from, till he gets twenty rods off! And men, 
not knowing that by the laws of optics it takes 
some time for an image to leave the eye, sup- 
pose him to fill all the space they see him in, 
and thence declare that they have seen a sea 
serpent, with great eyes, hairy mane, and un- 
told longitude of tail! 

The snout of the creature gives him his 
name — those elongated nostrils, that hang 
in a sort of fleshy tube when he is in repose; 
but when his wrath rises, that tube rises with 
it into a fierce proboscis. He will roar like.a 
lion, and threaten to devour you with those 
terrible jaws; but a smart clip with a cudgel 
across that irascible proboscis lays his wrath, 
and him with it, showing that his terror is all 
in your eye, and his:nose. 

The Otarias are Seals furnished with an ex- 
ternal ear; the feet are more distinctly sepa- 
rated, and the whole organization approaches 
nearer to that of land animals. Darwin’s fish 
is beginning to try his legs before walking off 
as man! and makes rapid progress in a sham- 
bling sort of way, though not quite up to a 
pedestrian match with Weston. 

Most important among these is the sea-bear 
(Arctocephalus ursinus), eagerly hunted by man 
for his oil, and for his skin — a beautiful, shag- 
sy fur, black and curly, especially fine in the 
youngcr animals. The dear of him is not in 
his temper, but in his hide; for he is quite 
mild-mannered, though an inveterate old Mor- 
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mon, with a sea-full of wives. He measures 
eight or nine feet in length, and weighs a hun- 
dred pounds to the linear foot. His domestic 
feelings are quite warm for a creature so in- 
volved in fatand fur. He plays with the lit-- 
tle folks, or phocas, and shows a truly Irish 
attachment to his wives, fighting for them if 
need be, but cuffing their heads soundly against 
an iceberg when they suffer one of the babies 
to be captured. The submissive wife takes her 
chastisement humbly, and a very tearful scene 
follows, when the lady on her knees, as it were, 
and with tears in her eyes, caresses the angry 
parent, who finally gives up to grief and weeps 
with her, the tears trickling down his breast to’ 
what would be his boots if his seal-sKin leggins 
were not of one piece with his jacket. Stel- 
lar, who accompanied Behring in his second 
voyage, is my informant for this curious do- 
mestic scene. 

The sea-bears are fond of fair play. When 
two of them get in a fight, the rest form a ring, 
and watch the game’ till the fray is decided, 
and then deliberately ‘“‘ pitch in” on the weak- 
er side. This makes new complications; the 
victor is mad, and resents interference; new 
rings are formed, new combatants engage, and 
before long the scene is as jolly as an Irish wake. 

There are many other varieties of the seal, 
as the sea-lion, the hooded seal, — monk-seal, 
— and the bearded, or great seal, which must 
not be confounded with the great seal of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. That be- 
longs to the genus Big-wig. 


_—_——_q———_—_—— 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HE rose is the diamond among flowers. 
If flowers are God’s smiles, most truly 
the rose is to be considered as such. A rose 
is ever the type of beauty in women. A lovely 
maiden is called a rosebud. A beautiful ma- 


tron is compared toa rose in full bloom. Its 
delicate and refreshing perfume is always wel- 
come to an invalid. It adorns a bride, and is 
a tribute of love in decorating the lifeless re- 
mains of our loved ones. 

We could write volumes on the beauties of 
the rose. Even a child can cultivate a rose. 
There are innumerable varieties, from tall pil- 
lar roses to the smallest tea rose. If you do 
not possess any ground, there always will be 
room for at least one pot with a rose in your 
own room. Never allow a plant to stand in 
your sleeping-room at night. In the daytime 
it only absorbs the nitrogen of the air; but.in 
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‘the night it takes in oxygen, which is the best 
part of the air. 

Roses require rich, light soil. The common 
garden rose, which only blooms in the spring, 
we do not recommend, unless a person has a 
large garden. Hybrid perpetuals, noisette, 
Bourbon, and tea roses are the most desirable. 
The first variety bloom several times in the 
year, and are easily cultivated. But the Bour- 
bon and tea roses bloom freely, if well cared 
for, till the frost comes. Last year a neighbor 
of ours gathered exquisite roses as late in the 
fall as the middle of October. They cannot 
bloom in New England all winter, but in south- 
ern gardens roses can be gathered through the 
year. 

Many people have been discouraged in rais- 
ing roses, on account of the slug and other in- 
sects; but nothing can flourish in this world, 
that is desirable, without care. So with the 
rose. Early in spring, just as the buds are 
starting, wash your roses in a solution of to- 
bacco or whale-oil soap. “If the insects appear 
on the leaf, syringe the bush freely, early in the 
morning or late at night, with a solution of 
whale-oil soap. Sprinkle wood ashes or char- 
coal dust around the roots. 

Roses need much pruning, either in the spring 
or fall. They can be beautifully grouped by 
planting in the centre of a circular bed the 
standard rose, around them the half standard, 
and on the outer circle the dwarf roses. "When 
in bloom, such a mound is exquisite. A beauti- 
ful lawn bouquet can be formed of pillar roses. 
Take three poles and place them firmly in the 
ground in 4 triangular shape, three feet apart 
at the base, the ends being brought together 
at the top, and tied with some strong tarred 
cord or stout copper wire. Plant three pillar 
roses, one at the foot of each pole. If different 
colored roses are selected, the effect is very 
fine when they are in bloom. We name a few 
desirable roses, as an assistance to our young 
readers in purchasing a good collection. Hy- 
brid Perpetual: Agusta Mie, Baron Provost, 
Caroline d’Sensal, General Jacquimenot, Geant 
des Batailles, Lyon des Combats, Madame 

_ Plantier, Pius IX., Sydonia. ‘Nozsette, or Pil- 
lar: Gloire de Dijon, Solfataire, Lamarque, 
Aimée Vibert, Rosemond, Washington. Bour- 
bon: Agrippina, Louis Philip, Hermosa, Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Sombriel. Tea Roses: 
Belle Allemande, Marshal Neil, Sofrano, Fleur 
de Cymes, Cels, Adam, Miss Caroline. 

The few roses we have named we’ know to 
be all fine varieties, and give a good combi- 
nation of colors. Next fall we will tell you 
how to preserve your roses through the winter. 
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DECORATION HYMN.* 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


HEY rest from the conflict, their labor is 
ended, 
Their battles are fought and their victories 
gained ; 
Their spirits heroic to God have ascended, — 
Their memory is left us with honor un- 
stained. 


Beneath the green sod their bodies are sleep- 
ing, 
Above them in beauty the dewy grass waves; 
While comrades this day are sacredly keeping, 
And strewing with flowers their glorious 
graves. 


We know that our flowers will wither and 
perish ; 
Our flags, too, will droop in the still sum- 
mer ‘air; 
But deep in our hearts their memory we'll 
cherish 
With love that the passing years ne’er will 
impair. 


To us is the weeping, while theirs is the glory; 
From danger and duty they ne’er turned 
aside; 
Heroic their deeds and immortal their story, — 
They fought for their country, and conquer- 
ing, died. 


No longer they listen the tramp of the legions 
That steadily marched to the field of the 
dead, : 
From east and from west, and from far distant 
regions, 
Resistless in numbers and firm in their tread. 


No angel of death, o’er the battle-field bend- 
ing, 
With skeleton finger, is pointing his prey; 
Our God heard the prayers of the nation as- 


cending, ° 


And turned our dark midnight of horror to 
day. 


O God of our fathers! O God of our nation! 

Their faith was unwavering, their trust was 

in Thee; 
Thou gav’st them the victory, to our land gave 
salvation, 

And smiled once again on the home of the 

free. 

* From “ Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship” (a 
new Sabbath School Hymn and Tune Book, published 
by Lee & Shepard), sung on Decoration Day, at Plym- 
outh, Mass., by the G. A. R. and eight hundred chil- 
dren, to the tune “ Portuguese Hymn.” 
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Yes, honor and glory for them are eternal ; 
The nation they ransomed their memory will 
keep; 
Fame’s flowers immortal will bloom ever ver- 
nal 
Over the graves where our heroes in glory 
now sleep. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


SLOW, BUT SURE. 


BY MRS. E. B. P. 














CHARACTERS. — JOHN JONES, LAWYER BLAINE. 
Jor and Bit, two Roughs. Bippy SHortT 
and Child Mike. OFFICER. 


Scene. — Lawyer’s Office. Joun sitting, with 
his elbow on the table, and his head leaning, 
despondingly, on his hand. 


Fohn. The squire will be back in fifteen 
minutes, the boy says. Wonder what he will 
think to see me here! He will probably say, 
as I do myself now, that I better have listened 
to father and stuck to the farm, instead of 
going around the country, making an ape of 
myself, trying to sell this confounded patent 
bootjack!. Twenty dollars a day, indeed! I 
would like to see twenty cents aday! Hang 
the thing! é 
[Door opens cautiously, and Britt and Jor 

enter. | 

Foe. Hello, Short! so you’ve turned up 
again! Say, nobody here — is there? You 
see, we’ve ventured into the lion’s jaws to see 
you. What are you up to now, dressed up 
so smart? Going to marry another Bridget 
McFlinnagan, and clear out with the dosh? 
Ha, ha, ha! That was well done, though! 
Come in with us again, John, and we'll show 
you something handsome, to the tune of five 
thousand! 

Fohn. You are laboring under a mistake, 
sir; I don’t know either of you. 

Bill. That’s it; bluff your old cronies, my 
pious Father Morton. Put on that old gray 
wig, and read prayers at the Sailors’ Chapel, 
again, and I defy the best detective in Boston 
to point his finger at little Short, the forger, 
burglar, and runaway husband! You're a 
sharp ’un, Father Morton! O, yes! 

Fokn. (Rising.) What's the meaning of all 
this? I tell you I never saw you before, and 
don’t know what you are talking about. 

Foe. (Slapping his shoulder.) Come, now, 
Father Morton, if you are sharp, so are we. 





Don’t try your dodges on us! We know you © 
reading prayers, and we know you now; and 
you just stop your gassing, and tell us what 
you are into. Mum’s the word! 

Sohn. (Aside.) Thunder and guns! They: 
will make me believe I’m somebody else, in 
spite of my teeth! I tell you, once for all, I’m 
not the person you take me for. My name is 
John Jones, from — 

Biddy Short. (Very loud, outside.) In here, 
your honor; I saw him go in mesilf afore I 
run to tell yees, me own b’y! 


[OrFiceR and Bippy enter. She rushes at 
JouHN with outstretched arms.] 

Och, honey, ye’ve coom at last! How could 

ye go an’ treat yer own Biddy that bad, who 

looved ye so? Say, Jimmy, darlint, how could 

ye now, and me wapin’ mesilf to ashes! Och, 

wurra! 

Sohn. (Pushing her away.) Stand off, wo- 
man! Are you mad, or tipsy? 

Biddy. Stan’ off, is it? Dhrunk, is it? Ye 

villain! Where’s the money ye sthole out of 
me black stockin’-fut under the bed in the old 
brown pitcher, and rund away with it? Ye 
thavin’ bla’g'ard! 
' SFohn. (Aside.) Ten thousand furies! Am 
I John Jones, or a thieving blackleg? Will 
some kind friend inform me? Take this wild 
creature Away. I know ngthing of her. She 
must be crazy! 

Biddy. (Shaking her fist at him.) Do ye 
say to me face that ye niver saw me afore, an’ 
I yer own thrue wife? An’ there’s the ring 
will prove it, ye spalpeen! Look at the ring! 

Officer. Be calm, my good woman; there 
may be some mistake here — an accidental re- 
semblance. I know Short myself, and am not 
quite sure he is the same, though the likeness 
is striking. 

Biddy. A mistake, is it, now? An’ I don’t 
know me own husband, Jim Short, an’ the 
father uv me b’y! Mike, honey, coom here, 
an’ see if he’ll deny his own shild? Who is 
it, Mike, darlint? 

Mike. It’s pappy- 

Biddy. Yes, it’s yer pappy; the could- 
blooded villain; an’ he to deny it! Boo-oo! 

Sohn. Will no one listen to me? I protest 
I know nothing of this woman. I am a stran- 
ger here, and was never in the city in my life 
until twenty-four hours ago. 

Officer. The woman surely ought to know 
her husband. \ 

Biddy. Och, the murtherin’ bla’g’ard! Look 
for yerself, yer honor, an’ see him square off, 
as he allus did when I guv him a little tap wi’ 
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the fire-shoovil! Don’t I know him, though? 
Me own cousin Meg McCarthy, she said, said 
she, “Don’t yees go for to marry the thavin’ 
Yankee b’y, Biddy, for it’s only the little bit 
o” bounty poor Pat left yees, an’ his blissid 
bones a mouldrin’ ’mong the nagers an’ rattle- 
snakes, as he’s afther, an’ thin he’ll clare an’ 
lave ye. Look well, Biddy, afore ye lape,” 
said she. An’I blacked her eye for slandher- 
in’ me b’y; so, bad loock to me for’t. Only 
‘look at him, yer honor, dressed up like a foine 
gintleman, wi’ the money me poor Patrick 
sold his blood for, an’ mesilf in rags, an’ me 
poor little Mike acryin’ foracrust. ( Wring- 
ing her hands and crying.) 

Officer. This looks bad for you, my man; you 
must come with us, and have an investigation. 

Fokn. Never, sir! I own I’m from the coun- 
try, and may seem green enough to be the 
ready dupe of a pair of blacklegs and a woman 
very fit to be their accomplice; but I raised a 
fair set of muscles on the farm, and I'll fight 
you singly or all together before you will force 
me to own an Irish termagant for my wife, 
even with her lovely offspring thrown in. 

Officer. Come, come! none of this, or I 
shall arrest you for resisting the law. 


[LAWYER BLAINE enters. ] 


Blaine. Well, well; quite a gathering. Any 
trouble, Mr. Officer? Ah, John, how d’ye do? 
(Shakes hands.) Father up, or did you come 
alone? Glad to see you, my boy. 

Sohn. I am quite alone, and a stranger here. 
Will you not inform this officer that he need not 
arrest me for this vixen’s runaway husband? 
Poor wretch! I don’t blame him for running 
away! at 

Blaine. Ha, ha, ha! Well, that's a joke, 
sure enough! 

Officer. Look here, Blaine: you know this 
fellow? 

Biddy. Oth, yer honor, don't I know him 
betther nor a bushel o’ Connaught peratees? 

Officer. Stop your noise, woman, or you 
may get locked up yourself. 

Blaine. Bless your soul, known him all his 
life. My old friend Jones’s boy, down in York 
County. Come, clear these folks out now. 
Know him? He never was off the farm till 
three months ago, — or was it four, John? 

Officer. I beg your pardon, Mr. Jones; it’s 
all a mistake. This woman was deceived by 
the resemblance. Where are those men I saw 
here? I’m sure I recognized that notorious 
Swagen. I hope he hasn’t given me the slip. 

[Zxit in haste. | 

Biddy. (Howling.) No mishtake at ahl at 





ahl. It’s me own dear Jim! (Mr. Brareg 
gently forces her out.) 

Blaine. Quite an adventure, my young 
friend! Ha, ha! But what are you doing 
here? Come up to see the sights — eh? 

Fokn. No, sir; come up to make a donkey 
of myself ! 

Blaine. Not so bad as that. Let's hear 
about it. 

Fokn. To tell the truth, Squire Blaine, 
working on the farm seemed like slow plod- 
ding to me. I thought if I could only start 
out on my own hook, it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to make money. So when 
a fellow came along with his famous patent 
bootjack, I was all ready to nab at it, he told 
such a fine story. Father said, ‘‘ Look well 
before you leap, John.” A dull old saw, I 
called it then, but a wise one now. I took 
an agency, and was going to make fifteen or 
twenty dollars a day! Pshaw! 

Blaine. Don’t pay much better than farm- 
ing —eh? 

Fokhn. | was sure of my bread and butter 
on the farm, at any rate,—and that’s more 
than I can say now, not to mention the pleas- 


jant little incidents that happen to one ia 


travelling, like sleeping with a few of the 
youngest children and other creeping things, 
“*cause sister Jane’s come on, and we're 
rather crowded,” and wiping my face on a 
greasy apron for a towel. And then I’ve been 
taken for a blackleg, swindler, and I don't 
know what all; and if you had not come in 
just as you did, should probably be in jail 
now for a forger or housebreaker, or else 
dodging the amiable Biddy’s fire-shovel! 

Blaine. Well, John, if an old man’s advice 
is worth anything, I should say, Stick to the 
farm. It’s slow, but sure, and you’ve seen 
enough of patent bootjacks!. 

Fokn. Ive learned a lesson, squire; and if 
ever I get back, you will hardly see me jump- 
ing at patent agencies again, even with the 
tempting bait of twenty dollars a day. From 
this time forth I mean to stick to the farm. It 
may be slow, but it’s sure. [Curtain falls. 


——_——————— 


—— Tue Isthmus Indians measure the height 
of an object in,a peculiar way. Take a tree, for 
instance: an Indian proceeds from its base to 
a point, where, on turning his back towards it, 
putting his head between his legs, he can just 
see the top; at the spot where he is able to do 
this he makes a mark on the ground, and then 
measures the distance to the base of the tree; 
this distance is equal to the height. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Gold Ball. 

HIS trophy, offered by Mr. Frank Queen, 

of New York, last season, to become the 
property of that club who should, by their 
superior play, win the championship, still re- 
mains in his hands, and is likely to for some 
time tocome. At the close of last season Mr. 
Queen announced that, as it was a question 
of dispute whether the Mutuals or Athletics 
were fairly entitled to the ball, he should hold 
it until this season, when these two clubs 
could settle the question by a series of games ; 
and in case one club was not willing to play 
for it, it would be awarded to the club willing 
to contest for it. 
cision, the Athletics, the 23d of April, sent a 
challenge to the Mutuals to play a series of 
games for the gold ball and the championship 
of 1868. Three days later, the Mutuals re- 
plied that they considered the championship 
of 1868 decided, and they therefore could not 
consent to play for what they already pos- 
sessed. 

One would suppose that as soon as Mr. 
Queen heard of this he would at once award 
the gold ball to the Athletics. But no; he 
charges the Athletics with an attempt to dic- 
tate terms to the Mutuals, when they were but 
carrying out his own ideas as expressed by 
him last fall. What he will do with it re- 
mains to be seen. The Athletics have very 
properly resolved to ignore both the gold ball 
and the championship of 1868 entirely, and 
have challenged the Mutuals to play a series 
of games for the championship of 1869, which 
has béen accepted. To judge from appear- 
ances, it would seem as though it was the 
Policy of Mr. Queen not to allow the golden 
_ trophy to go away from New York; but if 
justice were done, the ball would this day rest 
in the trophy case of the Athletic Club, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Amateur Clubs. 


The amateur organizations of the principal 
cities of the country are preparing themselves 


In accordance with this de- | 
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for a brilliant season. Especially is this the 
case in New York, where several clubs, which 
were last year considered professionals, have 
this season resolved to play on a purely ama- 
teur basis. The Unions, of Morrisania, and 
the Eurekas, of Newark, are among the most 
powerful of the amateur clubs. Then there 
are the Stars, Jeffersons, Eagles, ‘Alphas, and 
Powhattans, of Brooklyn, and the Empires. 
All of these clubs have strong nines, and the 
contests for the amateur championship and, 
the pennant will make things lively this year 
outside of the professional arena. 


The Silver Ball in Maine. 

The silver ball, the emblem of the base ball 
championship of Maine, which was the cause 
of so much trouble last season, has been dis- 
posed of by the Maine State Association. At 
a meeting of that body it was voted to hold a 
tournament on the 5th and 6th of July, at 
Brunswick, and the club which should show 
itself the champion club at the tournament 
to become the owners of the ball, and there- 
after to have undisputed possession of it. 
This mode of disposing of ‘‘a bone of con- 
tention,” is in striking contrast to the one 
adopted last year by the Massachusetts As- 
sociation in a similar case, who, instead of 
taking action in the matter, in a manner 
creditable to Rhemselves, ordered their silver 
ball melted up, and the silver sold, and the 
proceeds put into their treasury. 


Match Games. 

The Alpha Club, of New York, one of the 
strongest amateur nines in the city, playél 
their return game with the Atlantics, a few 
days since, and were defeated by a score of 
thirty-two to sixteen. 

The Lowells, of Boston, were defeated by 
the Fairmounts, of Marlboro’, by a score of 
twenty-three to twenty-one, a week or two 
since. The Fairmount boys were much elated 
over their victory, as well they might be. 

A game between the Nameless Club, of 
Peekskill, N. Y., and the Clarendon Club, of 
New York City, resulted in favor of the Name- 
less Club by a score of forty-two to eighteen. 

The Mutuals defeated the Olympics, a few 
days since, by a score of twenty-eight to eight. 

The first of a series of games between ‘*’69” 
and ‘*’70,” of the classical department of Wil- 
liston Seminary, resulted in favor of the class 
of “6g” by a score of fifty to fourteen. 


Base Batt Note. — The Lowell Club, of 
Boston, have given up their intended trip to © 
New York. 
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(HEAD=WORK. } 
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510. (He) (is on a two-wheeled velocipede) 
(star) (T in G) (four) (hoe) me — He is on 
a two-wheeled velocipede starting for home. 
511. In School and Out. 512. Ab-Bey. 513. 
Ab-ode. 514. Ne-Ed. 515. No-vice. 516. 
Curtail. 517. Cart-ridges. 518. Birch, Idaho, 
races, chest, hosts. 519. Wallaceburg. 520. 
1.Emma.. 2. Nestor. 3. Ovid. 4. Charlotte. 
5. Helen— Enoch ARDEN. 521. Ingratitude 
is a great crime. 522. Potato. 523. Serpen- 
taria. 524. Vienna. 525. Bordeaux. 526. 
Lyons. 527. Constantinople. 528. Sparta. 
529. Athens. 


REBUS. 


HX. McK payor 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

531. What two houses would suit a drunk- 
ard? 532. What house would a “lover of the 
weed” like? 533. What house do some stupid 
boys dislike? 534. What house do we all dis- 


; ENIGMA, 

535- It is composed of 12 letters. The 3, 11, 
6 is a destructive animal. ‘The 10, 5, 7 is what 
mén do at:races. The 4, 1, 12 is what some 
houses are made of. The 9,2, 8 is what some 
people do after they have made a bargain, 
The whole is an interesting part of an interest. 
ing periodical. ; Star. 

536. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Cross-woRD ENIGMA. 
538. My first is in value, but not in weight; 
My second is in crooked, but not in straight; 
My third is in love, but not in hate; 
My fourth is in four, but not in eight; 
My fifth is in city, but not in state; 
My sixth is in iron, but not in slate; 
My seventh is in poker, but not in grate; 
My eighth is in come, but not in wait; 
My ninth is in railroad, but not in freight; 
My tenth is in sinker, but not in bait; 
My whole an invention of modern date. 

H. L. G. 


MusICcAL PuzzZLeEs. 


539- 540. 


Lynn C. Doyie. Bitty Rover. 
‘ CHARADES. 
541. My first is a title; my second, in the 
hands of a jailer, an emblem of power; my 


whole is useful when one is out late nights. 
SyLvan GROVE. 


542. My second is what my first ought not 
to do; my third is what my first can se€ 
through; my whole is made from a certain 
fish. MounTAIN Boy: 


543. My first goes over my second and car- 





like? MONSIEUR AND DowNsEeEY. 


ries my whole. M—Rk. 
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LARENCE CLAYTON is right welcome 
back again. We should be sorry for his 
illness if we were not so much indebted to 
that for his kind favor.— A. F. S., we have 
not room enough for such personal inquiries. 
—O. B. Joyful, similar blanks have already 
been published. — Mountain Boy, make your 
sentiments widely known, and get subscribers. 
This will do us the greatest good imaginable. 
Give address in full. — Kingston, Sc. stands 
for the Latin Sculfsi?¢, signifying that ‘‘ he en- 
graved it.” — Architect writes a splendid letter. 
Address to him, at World office, No. 35 Park 
Row, New York City, N. Y. We are our own 
office boy. — Buffalo sends a picture of a fiery 
steed engraved with a knife. Pretty good. — 
Paul Parker, too long. 
Tempest is interested in chemistry. He says 


he has already quite a nice little laboratory, 
and he has made several new experiments in 
chemical affinity. — Witty and Wise are wel- 
come, but the subject of their rebus has been 
used elsewhere. — Evan P. George, Jr. has an 
eye for a good farm and tidy farming. He be- 
lieves in taking care of young chickens,. and 


giving them a good home. He would like to 
correspond with country boys on farming. 
Address, 606 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 

We are quite overwhelmed with juvenile ex- 
changes. ‘‘ The Young American,” edited and 
published by boys, at No. 133 Franklin Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is the largest before us, and is 
deserving of much praise. The editors solicit 
contributions from all aspiring young writers. 
—“The Young American,” edited by W. R. 
Schuyler, St. Louis, is printed in small pam- 
phlet form. — Johnnie Jumpup’s “ Life among 
the Lions” is a new book of adventure, pro- 
fusely illustrated. The engravings are superi- 
or to those in “‘ Mr. Pipes.” Address King & 
Abbot, Cedar Street, Boston. “*The Adver- 
tiser” is a small paper published by this house. 

Qui, thank you much for your praise, and 
for your kind offer, which we would be glad to 
accept, but the terms of our engagement with 
the party mentioned, and one other, permit 
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them to furnish all we require: — Flint and 
Toy, delighted to have you sayso: Our ob- 
ject is to give pleasure and instruction to the 
young, and’ we like to know that our efforts 
meet with success. — Handy Andy, answers 
were nearly correct, but we have so many 
cfoss-word enigmas that we couldn’t have 
the heart to take yours. — Cute, both of these 
rebuses have been published. — Seal Oleum, 
write to them, as you find addresses in Letter 
Bag. — Davy Jones says the “ Grecian Bend,” 
published in our columns, was performed in 
an excellent manner at their exhibition, and 
elicited loud expressions of mirth. ; 

Slim Jim has finished a sail-boat, which sails 
splendidly, and he calls it the O—— Pardon 
our modesty. We acknowledge the honor. 
Don’t know who the kinsman was. The rebus 
has appeared before. — Architect is responsi- 
ble for this “highly original” conundrum: 
“If Hautboy, Jerry Jingle, Essex, and Delta 
Sigma, travelling on velocipedes, with Specs 
on, going to have printing done by Punch the 
Printer, should see Toozle in a Skiff, and pelt 
him with Korn Kobbs, and happen to strike 
Pheenix in the Phiz, who would swoop down 
on the house designed by Architect, and sud- 
denly encounter an L. E. Phant, who could 
perform circus Trix, with Yorick on his back, 
what would be the probable result? A Tem- 
pest.” 4 
* ACCEPTED. — Charades— Clarence Clayton, 
Kimball; Rebuses — Specs, Audax; Enigma— 
Davy Jones; square word — W, W. H. 

DECLINED. — Evan P. G., Jr., A. Squeak, H. 
Terrill, Mountain Boy, Flint and Toy, Handy 
Andy, Noddy Newman, Timothy Titus, Urban 
Linkboy, John O. Than, Johnny Bull. 

Wisu CorRESPONDENTS. — Buffalo, Box 38, , 
Norwich, N. Y.; E. B. Curtis, Machias, Me.; 
Lord E. Percy (on stamps), 35 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York City, N. Y.; J. Alex 
Edgar, 86 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D. C.; Paul Parker (on stamps), Box 95, Erie, 
Pa.; Harry T. W. (on stamps), Box 8, Whi- 
tensville, Mass.; Myron Pritchard, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Noddy Newman, Box 2780, Boston, 
Mass.; Slim Jim, No. 36 Bedford Street, New 
York City, N. Y.; Ernest Rahm (on botany, 
&c.), Box 193, Evansville, Ind.; Johnnie An-y 
derson, Box 190, Cincinnati, O.; A. B. C., 
White’s Avenue, East Randolph, Mass.; John- 
ny Bull, Box 412, Clinton, Mass.; J. Eaton 
Sikes, Watertown, Jefferson County, N. Y.; 
George W: Weed, Jr. (care G. W. G.), Box 
5435, New York City; C. R. Bateman (on 
stamps); Lock Drawer 54, Springfield, IIl.; 
Pheenix, 32 Leroy Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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MAPS. 


Si appears, from a passage in Plutarch’s Life 
of Theseus, that, eighteen centuries ago, 
geographers were accustomed to thrust into 
the extremities of their maps those countries 
that were unknown to them, remarking, at the 
same time, that all beyond were hills of sand, 
haunts of wild beasts, frozen seas, marshes, 
and mountains, inaccessible to human courage 
and industry. 

But we are not to suppose, from this, that 
maps were a new thing in Plutarch’s day, for 
they are known to be many centuries older 
than his time. Indeed, drawings representing 
the general features of the country are very 
old; and maps of some kind, though often 
rude, must have been in use in almost every 
age and nation. The savages of America, 
when first known to Europeans, were found t6 
trace maps, on the bark of trees and the skins 
of animals, with considerable accuracy. 

The oldest mention of map-making on rec- 
ofd, perhaps, is found in the Book of. Joshua, 
where ‘‘ Joshua charged them that went to dé- 
scribe the land, saying, Go and walk through 
the land, and describe it. And the men went 
and passed through the land, and described it 
by cities into seven parts in a book.” 

The Egyptian king Sesostris, we are told, 
caused his dominions to be represented‘:on 
tablets for his people. The first map we find 
mentioned as known to the Greeks is said to 
have been constructed in the sixth century 
before our era, by Anaximander. 

Herodotus speaks of maps as if they were 
not uncommon in his time. ‘ For my part,” 
he says, ‘‘ I cannot but laugh when I see num- 
bers of persons drawing maps of the world 
without having any reason to guide them, 
making, as they do, the ocean stream to run 
all round the earth, and the earth itself to be 
gan exact circle, as if described by a pair of 
compasses, with Europe and Asia just of the 
same size.” 

Twenty-three centuries have passed since 
Herodotus wrote, in every_year of which men 
have béen boasting of the progress of their 
own age in knowledge; and yet our maps are 
far from perfect at this late day.. We have 
much more accurate maps of that side of the 





moon which is turned” towards us than we 
have of the earth. But a small portion of the 
earth’s surface is as yet thoroughly explored, 

Leaving out Europe and a part of America, 
we know little of the geography of the world 
beyond the high toads of communication, 
Palestine itself is not half known. We are 
little better acquainted with Central Asia than 
the Europeans of Marco Polo’s time; and we 
have no accurate maps of the rest of the 
Asiatic continent, if we except India. In 
South America thousands upon thousands of 
square miles have never been trodden by any 
civilized explorer. As to Africa, what we do 
not know about it would make a much larger 
book than what we do know. 

But modern map-makers have improved 
upon those of Plutarch’s day: They no longer 
thrust those countries unknown to them into 
the corners of their maps, but give them their 
true position, and supply them with a fair 
share of mountains, rivers, and towns; and in 
this each man proceeds according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

When, in the last century, the celebrated 
geographer D’Anville adopted the plan of 
omitting from his maps every name for which 
there existed no good authority, the public * 
were amazed to see vast spaces, which had 
before been covered with countries and cities, 
suddenly reduced to a perfect blank. 

D’Anville’s example is rarely followed in our 
day, and — not to speak of slight errors —'we 
now and then find that a great mountain chain 
has a different location, direction, and extent 
in one map from what it has in another. But 
of many European countries there are now 
very accurate maps. In the survey of Eng- 
land, commenced in 1783, and completed in 
1856, so carefully was the work done, that, on 
long lines, the measured or calculated dis- 
tances could not vary from the true distances 
more than an inch or two in a hundred miles. 
From such a survey it is easy to make an 
accurate map. Similar surveys are either 
completed or going on in other countries of 
Europe; and the United States coast survey 
is progressing in the same perfect manmer. 


———_———_ 


—— America is calculated to contain over 


_ten millions of square miles, each mile capable 


of sustaining three hundred and fifty persons, 
or four times the present population of the 
earth. 

—— Tue largest pearl in the world is said 
to weigh a few grains less than one third of 
an ounce. 





